himself to any party or conditions he owed to Hyde. The
Chancellor held him firm against making promises which
he did not intend to keep. He handled, too, the serious ne-
gotiations with men of weight, and Charles relied upon
him without reserve. Every time some specific restriction
upon the royal authority was proposed, Hyde gave the
same answer.

** No man," he would say, " is so tender of the nation
as the King is, and will do all he can to preserve it, except
it be to offer violence to his conscience or honour; and
they who believe he will buy the Crown upon such condi-
tions as would make him ashamed to wear it will be de-
ceived."

If this firmness was the Chancellor's, the method by
which Presbyterian suspicions were allayed was all the
King's own. One day a deputation of London ministers of
that sect came to see him, with a view to combining a plea
for favour with an analysis of the new ruler's religious
character. Charles had them shown into the room next to
his. They were told that his Majesty was at his devotions
and at such times could never be disturbed. A moment later
they heard just the sort of groaning to which all good
Puritans gave vent when assuring the Lord they realized
their own miserable condition. Charles had not forgotten
his Scottish training, so when one of the ministers applied
an ear to the key-hole, he heard a deep young voice crying
in almost painful humility:

*c Lord, since thou art pleased to restore me to the throne
of my ancestors, grant me a heart constant in the exercise
and protection of the Protestant religion."

The ministers were greatly edified, and went away elo-
quent witnesses against the rumour that Charles was in-
clined to Popery.
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